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MISNAMED THE TOMB OF ALEXANDER. 
Tuts is a finished drawing of an ancient ) quainted with its appearance and modern 
? Stone Coffin, now in the British Museum, ; history: 
which was removed from a Mosque in Al- 2 « The capitulation for the surrender of Al- 
) exandria by the French, before the battles of exandria had been protracted by the contu.- 
¢. the Nile and the Pyramids, and taken from macy of the French general, Menou, who 
? the British, according to one of the articles ) Who was oA Ye to sag ioe up the an- 
. . } 
of capitulation, though very reluctantly > tiquities demanded by the English, and his 
ees Ne tntis Skiatahs Sateh ce » reluctance, in this respect. was considerably 
ae eS augmented by observing the increasing na- 
years, under the erroneous belief that it was sani of those demands: for as the 7 senel 
the coffin of Alexander the Great. Dr. > had carefully concealed what they possessed, 
fresh intelligence continually came to Lord 


Clarke labored hard to prove it so, as may 
be seen in his travels. Since the hier- 
oglyphics have become intelligible, however, 
the numerous inscriptions which cover it 
have been sufficiently made out, it is thought, 
to prove that it was made for the body of an 
Egyptian king. 

The following extract from Dr. Clarke's 
volume on Egypt will make the reader ac- 
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Hutchinson, concerning the acquisitions 
they had made, and gave rise to some new 
exaction on the part of our army. Thus 
finding himself likely to be stripped of all 
the Egyptian trophies with which he had 
prepared to adorn the Museum at Paris, Me- 
nou gave no bounds to his rage and morti- 
fication. Sometimes he threatened to bury 
himself and his troops in the ruins of Alex- 
andria, sooner than accede to the proposals 
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he had received; at other times he had re- 
course to the most ridiculous gasconade, and 
threatened to meet Lord Hutchinson in sin- 
gle combat. The valuable tablet found near 
Rosetta, with its famous trilinguar inscription, 
seemed to be more than any other article the 
subject of his remonstrances ; because this, 
he maintained, was “ his private property ; 
and therefore as exempt from requisition as 
the linen of his wardrobe, or his embroidered 
saddles.” We then ventured to inform his 
lordship, that we had reason to believe there 
was something concealed in Alexandria, for 
the possession of which the French were 
more anxions than even for this tablet: and 
making known to him the nature of our er- 
rand, received his orders to set out instantly 
for Alexandria; and endeavor to discover, 
not only where the particular monument 
was hid to which we alluded, but also what- 
soever other antiquities the French might 
have secreted in the city. He gave us also 
authority from himself to receive the Rosetta 
tablet, and to copy its inscriptions; fearful 
lest any accident might befal it, either while 
it remained in the possession of the enemy 
or in its passage home. 

Thus provided, we left the British camp, 
and, crossing the valley which separated tne 
two armies, drew near to the outworks of 
Alexandria. Our sentinels, being then ad- 
vanced closc to the fortifications of the place, 
challenged us; andhaving given them the 
word, we were suffered to pass on. As we 
approached the gates of the city, we saw a 
vast number of Arabs, who were stationed 
on the outside of the walls, with baskets of 
poultry and other provisions, waiting for per- 
mission from the English to supply the in- 
habitants ; who were then greatly distressed 
for want of food. At the gates, a French 
sentinel recived our passport, and conducted 
us to an officer for its examination ; who di- 
rected us to present it again, when we should 
arrive at head quarters within the city. In 
the desolate scene of sand and ruins which 
intervenes between the outer gates and the 
interior fortifications, we met a party of 
miserable ‘Turks, who were endeavoring, 
literally to crawl towardstheircamp. They 
had been liberated that morning from their 
dungeons. ‘I'he legs of the poor creatures, 
swollen to a size that was truly horrible, 
were covered with large ulcers, and their 
eyes, too, were terrible from inflammation. 
We found the inhabitants in the greatest dis- 
tress for the want of provisions; many of 
them had not tasted meat or bread for seve- 
ral months. The French, who were better 
supplied for some time, were now driven to 
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such straits, that they had put to death fifteen 
horses every day, for many days past, to sup- 
ply their own soldiers with food. 

We had scarcely reached the house in 
which we were to reside, when a party of 
the merchants, who had heard of our arrival! 
from the imperial consul, came to congratu- 
late us upon the successes of our army, and 
to offer any assistance in their power, for 
expediting the entry of the English into Al- 
exandria. They asked if our business in 
Alexandria related to the subject of conten- 
tion between lord Hutchinson and Menou ; 
namely, the antiquities collected by the 
French in Egypt? Upon being answered 
in the affirmative, and in proof of it, the copy 
of the Rosetta stone being produced, the prin- 
cipal person among them said, “ Does your 
commander-in-chief know that they have the 
Tomb of Alexander?’ We desired them to 
describe it; upon which they said, that it 
was of one entire and beautiful. green stone,* 
shaped like a cistern, and taken from the 
mosque of St. Anthanasius; that, among 
the inhabitants this cistern had always borne 
the appellation of Alexander's Tomb. Up- 
on further conversation, it was evident this 
could be no other than the identical monu- 
ment from Cairo referred. We produced 
the confidential letter entrusted to us upon 
this subject. The person to whom it was 
written was not present; but they offered to 
conduct us to his house. We had hitherto 
carefully concealed the circumstance of its 
being in our possession; and for obvious 
reasons we shall not mention, even now, the 
name of the individual to whom it was ad- 
dressed. “It relates, then,” said they, “ to 
the particular object of our present visit ; 
and we will put it in your power to get pos- 
session of it,’ telling us also the great vene- 
ration in which the Mahometans had always 
held it, and the tradition familiar to all of 
them respecting its origin. Indeed, this had 
been so long established, that one wonders it 
had been so little noticed among the enlight- 
ened seminaries of Europe. 

The mosque of St. Aikdinibins was forci- 
bly entered by a party of their pioneers, 
with battle axes and hammers; and the 
“ Tomb of Iscander, founder of the city,” 
was borne away, amidst the howling and 
lamentation of its votaries. 

We were told that it was in the hold of an 
hospital ship, named La Cause, in the inner 
harbor ; and being provided with a boat, we 





* The fact is, that the stone, being a mass 
of breccia, is variegated ; and parts of it only 
are of a green color. 
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there found it half filled with filth, and cov- 
ered with rags of the sick people on board. 
It proved to be an immense monolithal Sar- 
cophagus, or, according to the name borrow- 
ed by the Greeks froin the ancient language 
of Egypt, a Soros; converted in ages long 
posterior to its formation, into a cistern, ac- 
cording to a custom which has been univer- 
sal in the East, wherever such receptacles 
for the dead have been discovered.” 

The learned Dr. Clarke, (one of the most 
interesting and instructive of travellers,) was 
thus led, through mistake, to place a value 
upon this beautiful monument of antiquity to 
which it has since been found to have no 
claim. We hope hereafter to have opportu- 
nity to give our readers some definite ideas 
of the numerous and surprising discoveries 
made and still going on in Egypt, of the 
key by which the hieroglyphical writings, 
with which they abound, have been rendered 
intelligible, and the flood of light which 
they have shed upon the history of past ages. 
The nature of these subjects does not allow 
a very rapid progress: but with large and 
some splendid recent books before us, we 
shall endeavor to give in a brief form, from 
time to time, such facts as we think most ap- 
propriate to our Magazine and its readers. 

The beautiful engraving at the head of 
this paper, as well as several other prints on 
the antiquities of Egypt, in our preceding 
numbers, will be found in some of the Juve- 
nile works of the Protestat Episcopal Sun- 
day School Society, accompanied with de- 
scriptions and suggestions adapted to interest 
and improve the minds of the young. 





SAINT ILDEFONSO. 
Fiom Bourgoanne’s Travels in Spain. 


There are some situations, in the gardens 
of St. Ildefonso, whence the eye may collec- 
lively distinguish the greater part of the 
fountains. The traveller, who wishes to 
charm all his senses at once, must take his 
station on the high flat in front of the king’s 
apartment. In the thick part of the foliage 
are contrived two large arbors, through the 
windows cut in which are seen twenty crystal 
columns rising into the air to the height of 
the surrounding trees, mixing their resplend- 
ant whiteness with the verdure of the foliage, 
uniting their confused noise to the rustling of 
the branches, and refreshing and embalminc 
the air. Ascending towards the grand reser- 
voir of these abundant and limpid waters, a!- 
ter having traversed a superb parierre, and 
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climbing for some time, you reach a Jong and 
even alley, which occupies all the upper part 
of the gardens. In the middle of this alley, 
turning towards the castle, a vast horizon ap- 
pears as far as the eye can reach. The im- 
mense gardens through which you have pass- 
ed, become narrower to the eye; the alleys, 
fountains, and parterres all disappear; you 
see but one road before you, which, in the 
form of a vessel, upon the prow of which you 
seem to stand, has its stern on the top of the 
palace. Afterward, on turning, you have a 
view of a little lake behind you, of which the 
irregular borders do not, like what are called 
English gardens, merely mimic the captiva- 
ting irregularities of nature: Nature herself 
has traced them. The alley from which you 
enjoy this prospect is united at each end to 
the curve which surrounds the reservoir. The 
Waters stream in abundance from the sides 
of the woody mountain in front ; these waters, 
whose distant murmurs alone disturb the 
quiet of the scene, meet in this reservoir, and 
thence descend by a thousand invisible tubes 
to other reservoirs, whence they are spouted, 
in columns, sheaves, and arcades, upon the 
flowery soil which they refreshen. The im- 
age of the tufted woods which surround it, is 
reflected from the unmoved surface of the 
lake, as is also that of some simple and rural 
houses under their shade, thrown, as by acci- 
dent, into this delightful picture. The streams 
which feed this principal reservoir, formerly 
lost themselves in the valleys, without afford- 
ing either profit or pleasure to any one. At 
the call of art they have become both agree- 
able and useful. After climbing the pyra- 
midal mountain where their source is con- 
cealed, you reach the wall of the garden, 
which was hid by the thickness of the foli- 
age. Nothing, in fact, ought here to strike 
the mind with ideas of exclusive property : 
streams, woods, majestic solitude of moun- 
tains—these are the blessings which man en- 
joys in common. The rivulets which escape 
from the grand reservoir serve, by little chan- 
nels—some visible, others running under 
ground—to water all the plants of the garden. 
In their course, in one place they moisten has- 
tily the roots of the trees, in others they cross 
an alley to nourish more slowly the plants of 
a parterre. From the basin of Andromeda 
they run between two rows of trees in a hol- 
low and sombre channel, the too sudden in- 
clination of which is taken off by cascades 
and windings. At length, after dissecting the 
garden in every direction—after playing among 
the gods and nymphs, and moistening the 
throats of the swans, tritons, and lions—they 
sink under ground, and enter the bosom of the 
neighboring meadows. 





Brrav.—The substance of the following 
useful information is taken from ‘‘ Gist’s Ad- 
vertiser,” published in Cineinnati, Ohio. 

“Flour, as most housekeepers are aware, 
increases gieatiy ia Weight in the process of 
baking. So much so as to produce 265 Ibs. 
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WRECK OF THE STEAM SHIP FULTON. 


Many of our readers may have heard of the 
accidental blowing up of the steam frigate 
Fulton, about fifteen years ago, and yet many 
have but an imperfect recollection of the ca- 
tastrophe. The above print, which was en- 
graved from an accurate drawing, made a 
short time after the unhappy event, may as- 
sist them in forming a distinct conception of 
the circumstances. 


This vessel was constructed for extraordi- 
nary strength, and consisted, in a sense, of 
two hulks, having two keels. She was of 
surprising thickness, her sides presenting 
walls of solid timber, impenetrable to com- 
mon cannon shot. She was, however, of 
such age, that her timbers were much decay- 
ed: and to this condition was supposed to be 
owing the extent of injury which she experi- 
enced. She had long been used asa receiv- 
ing ship—that is, to contain seamen not as- 
signed to any particular vessel; and she had 
long been moored at a wharf of the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, where she is represented in our 
engraving, ‘This sketch is accurate, having 
been reduced from a large drawing made soon 
after the disaster; and represents the masts 
broken, and many spars and Umbers thrown 
about in confusion. 

During dinner-time, while a number of offi- 
cers and their friends were seated at the table 
on board, and a considerable number of sea- 
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in that process. Charles Ludwig, of Phila- 
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delphia, during the revolutionary war, sup- 
plied the continential troops with bread, de- 
livering as many pounds of bread as he receiv- 
ed pounds of flour, much to the astonishment 
of General Washington. who supposed he 
was working for nothing. 
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men were, as usual, differently occupied in 
various parts of the ship, an explosion took 
place, which, although it made but a mode- 
rate report at a distance, was so violent that 
it instantly reduced the Fulton almost toa 
perfect wreck, maimed many persons, and 
mangled and killed a large number. The 
decks were lifted up, many other parts so 
much shattered, that nothing but the firing of 
the magazine, with a partial confinement of 
its explosive force, and the feebleness of the 
ship’s timbers could account for the terrific 
effects. It proved, on a subsequent inquiry, 
that the petty officer who had had the charge 
of the magazine, and had been just dismissed 
for 111 conduct, had gone down to the powders 
room, a short time before the accident, witha 
light; and that he was a man of violent pas- 
sions and intemperate habits. This led some 
to form the opinion, that he had purposely 
fired the magazine: but there was no certain 
evidence; and the cause of the catastrophe 
remains as much unknown as ever. ‘The ex- 
plosion ruined the ship, which never had been 
put to any active service before, and was af- 
terwards unfit to be repaired. 


We copy the following additional particu- 
lars from some of the newspapers of the day: 
The Explosion.—The magazine was in the 
bow of the larboard boat. The whole of that 


quarter was demolished, down to the water’s 
edge; but this most striking part of the wreck 
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could not be exhibited in the picture, as the 
view was taken from the Navy Yard. The 
beams of the main deck were broken, and a 
passage was forced through quite to the ward 


the wreck and find the bodies of the unfortu- 
nate sufferers. Twenty-four were taken out 
of the ruins at the time, but some of the oth- 
ers were rot found till a considerable time 
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room, Where the officers were at dinner, and 2 after. a4 

splinters and fragments driven inamongthem. < One was found horribly mutilated, and By 
The bowsprit appears fallen down quite to §$ drifted ashore on Staten Island. Another got #s 

the water, the whole of that part of the bul- 2 fastened to a beam,and was picked up. Two % 


wark which supported it being blown away. 
A part of it is seen floating on the water. A 
fragment of the fore-yard lies over the star- 
board bow. ‘The stump of the foremast 1s 
seen just above the deck, the mast itself lying 
over against the main-mast. The main mast 
is broken off a few feet above the deck. Aft 
of this are seen a mingled mass of shattered 
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were picked out of the water near the wreck. 

It is believed that the bodies, or parts of 
the bodies of all the killed, have been found 
and decently interred, and that all who were 
on board at the time have been account- 
ed for. 


Spirits of Turpentine. 





yards, topmast, mizen-mast, Xc. quite con- 
cealing the small poop deck. A gun hangs 
out at one of the starboard pot-holes near the 
gangway. Four of the larboard guns were 
blown into the water, but have all been fished 
up again. 

Midshipman Eckford.—This young gentle- 
man was standing in the starboard gangway, 
and was strangely tumbled to the inside, in- 
stead of being blown out upon the platform. 
He was then caught under one of the beams, 
where he hung fast by one leg. 
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) In the 6th number of this Magazine, (page 
_ 64th,) we give a letter from a friend, deseri- 
bing the mode in which turpentine, pitch and 
tar are collected from yellow pine trees, in 
the southern parts of our country. We copy 
from the Richmond Herald the following de- 
scription of Wilmington, N. Carolina, contain- 
ing an account of distilling turpentine : 
Wilmington, the principal seaport of North 
Carolina, stands on a sand-bank, on the river 
Cape Fear, about 30 miles from the Atlantic 
Ocean. A few years since it was nearly con- 
sumed by fire. The buildings are mostly new 
and quite scattered. Its population is about 
6090. It has the appearance of being a thrifty 
and growing place. Its principal exports are 
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The following account of his galiant con- 
duct is given on the authority of the New 
York American : 


While he hung in this painful condition, 
not a groan, nor a complaint, nor a word ot « 
supplication escaped him. His cheek was § turpentine and lumber. 
unblanched, and his features composed, while The distillation of turpentine employs a 
he held on to the beam with his armstokeep considerable capital. Eight large distilleries 
his head up. » are kept in constant operation—one of these 

Attempts were make to raise the beam ; using 200 barrels of turpentine a day. A large 
but there was such a mass of materials above, still, with its appurtenances, costs $2000. In- 
2 that no muscular force could move it. In this to it from 49 to 50 barrels of turpentine are 
( emergency, Commodore Chauncey, with great emptied. ‘The process of distillation does not 
| are ordered the jack-screw to be vary materially from that of rum. The con- 
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rought from the shore. ‘This took time, and densing tub is supplied with water from the 3 % 

it was not then the work of a moment to ap- river, by means of a small wind-mill. The ? a 
ply it, and bring it into action. An hour wen spirit escapes from the worm in a considera- ‘ BA 
by, ere the youth was extricated; and yet ble sluice. About six hours are requisite to 4 he 

| not a single murmur of impatience was heard run off the contents of a Jarge still. The best > a 

: from his lips. His only words were in direc- turpentine yields seven gallons of spirit to the ¢ e 
tion or encouragement to those who were aid- barrel ; but the most inferior quality not more 73 

ing him—exclaiming, from time to tme, than three gallons. Good turpentine costs 2 3 
‘‘Hurra my hearties!” “ ‘There, it moves!” ¢ $2 per barrel, and the spirit sells readily at ° ol 
Hits only reproof was to the sailor who, when 5 33 cents a gallon, and rozin, which is the por- 4 zB 
the beam was raised, attempted, rather rude- ? tion of the turpentine remaining after the ex- ‘ = 
ly, to withdraw the fractured limb. The (traction of the spirit, at from 75 cents to $1 er 
sailor supported him while he performed the ) per barrel. Eight hundred barrels of turpen- a8 
office himself. The whole number of killed ¢_ tine are daily distilled in Wilmington—about s 
was thirty-three, including lieutenant Breck- § two thirds of the whole amount brought to ? 2 


enbridge and three women. ‘Twenty-nine ») this market—yielding not less than 4000 gal- 
were reported as wounded, but there were 2 lons of spirit. This branch of business is 
many more who were slightly injured. Near- ¢ prospering. Considerable wealth has been 
ly every person on board received at least a realised by those who first engaged in it, not- 


scratch. withstanding some severe losses have been 
The greater part of the mischief was done } sustained by fires. 
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by the force of the fragments and splinters. The lumber business is, probably, of greater 
These were driven into every part of the ship. importance to the place than the turpentine. 
Capt. Newton, who commanded the ship, em- There are seven, or more, large steam saw- 
ployed all the force he could spare, te clear mills constantly employed in cutting plank. 
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The one which I visited cost $14,000, and 
employs 20 hands. It has two timber frames, 
and cuts 15,000 feet of plank daily. The 
average value of the timber needed to furnish 
this mill is $100. At this time the lumber 
supplied by these mills meets a reaay sale. 
Several vessels were lying in the river, wait- 
ing their turn to be loaded. Some tive schoo- 
ners were at the wharf, receiving freight as 
the lumber was sawed. 





From the Albany Cultivator. 
Cultivation of Fruit—Mode of Propagation. 


Sirawberries multiply rapidly during their 
growth, by runners from the parent plant, 
which, rooting at every joint, form Dumerous 
new plants. ‘To form new plantations, these 
need only to be removed to the bed where 
they may flourish. This work may be done 
early in autumn or early in the spring; the 
former is best. If done in autumn, care 
should be taken that the plants are not thrown 
out by frost, especially on heavy soils. This 
may be prevented by treading the soil closeiy 
around the roots betore the ground becomes 
frozen.- Such beds will bear some fruit the 
summer following the transplanting, and will 
furnish an abundant supply the second sea- 
son. The alpines produce well in one year. 

Soil and Situation.—The best soil for the 
strawberry is a deep rich loam, though it will 
suceeed and bear on any soil which ts fertile. 
The situation should be open, and well ex- 
posed to light and air. It succeeds very well 
when planted in single rowsasedgings. The 
alpine and wood strawberries may be placed 
in a more shady situation than the others; it 
is during hot and dry seasons of the year that 
they are intended chiefly for bearing. They 
are consequently well adapted to edgings for 
shrubbery. When the sotl is rich, the advan- 
tages of employing strawberries for edging is 
great, as they succeed in such soils much bet- 
ter when in single rows than when crowded 
torether in a bed. 

General Culture.—A very geveral error is 
fo plant too near together; especially if the 
soil be fertile. ‘Thorough culture is by far the 
best at the same time that it is ultimately the 
the cheapest method. It is true that on com- 
mon rich garden soils a bed may be trans- 
planted which will produce fine fruit and good 
crops with little care after once prepared ; we 
have known beds to yield plentifully almost 
untouched tor years, not even having been 
weeded, the thick growth of the strawberry 
keeping down, in a great measure, every 
thing else. But by the following thorough 
mode, or one practiced by Keen of Islesworth 
in England, who first raised the celebrated 
variety known as Keen's seedling, the great- 
est amount of fruit may doubtless be obtained 
for the care and labor expended, while the 
quality is greatly superior. The soil for this 
mode of culture should be ploughed or trench- 
ed deep, and mixed with decomposed stable 
manure; if the subsoil be somewhat sterile, 
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it should not be thrown to the surface. The 
ground should be prepared at least a month 
before transplanting. ‘* The best way,” says 
Keen, “to obtain new plants, is, by planung 
out runners in a nursery, foc the express pur- 
pose, in the previous season: for jt is a very 
bad plan to supply new plantations with old 
planis.” ‘The distances of the rows asunder 
are about two feet, and eighteen inches in the 
row for the large varieties, as Methven and 
Keen’s seeding; the smaller varieties may be 
a litile nearer. This distance may seem too 
great, but it is necessary for sun, air, and cul- 
ture. ‘These large distances,” says Keen, 
‘| find necessary ; for the trusses of fruit im 
my garden ground are frequently a foot long.” 
This fact isa sufficient proof of the excellence 
of his mode of culture. ‘“ After the beds are 
planted, 1 always keep them as clear of weeds 
as possible, and on no account, allow any crop 
to be planted between the rows. Upon the 
growing of the runners, I have cut when ne- 
cessary ; this is usually three times in each 
season. In the autumn | always have the 
rows dug between; for I find it refreshes the 
plants materially, and I recommend to those 
persons to whom it may be convenient, to scat- 
ter in the spring, very lightly, some loose straw 
between the rows. It serves to keep the 
ground moist, enriches the strawberry, and 
thus, by a little extra trouble and cost, a 
more abundant crop may be obtained. A 
short time before the crop ripens, I always 
cut off the runners, to strengthen the root ; 
and after the fruit is gathered, I have what 
iresh runners have been made, taken off by a 
reaping hook, together with the outside leaves 
around the main plant, after which 1] rake the 
beds, then hoe them, and rake them again. 
In the autumn, unless the plants appear very 
strong, | have some dung dug between the 
rows. butif they are very luxuriant, the dung 
is not required ; for in somerich soils it would 
cause the planis to turn nearly all to leaf. I 
have also to remark, that the dung used for 
manure, should not be too far spent; fresh 
duog from the stable is preferable to spit 
dung, Which many persons are so fond of.” 
The writer has found great advantage both as 
a matter of economy of labor and for the in- 
crease of productiveness, to set out strawber- 
ries in long rows, about two or two anda 
half feet apart, and ten inches apart in the 
rows, so that they may be cultivated with a 
horse. The difference between suffering a 
bed to become thickly matted over, and keep- 
ing the plants or hills well hoed separately, 
is incredible to one who has not seen it. A 
half pint of the largest and finest strawberries 
from one hill is easily thus produced. 
¢ Lhe Strawberry, though never delicious 
from an imperfection of the fructification, 
contains fertile and barren flowers in most va- 
rielles, except the alpines and wood. ‘The 
barren plants are more vigorous aud produc- 
tive of new plants, and in some cases will 
overrun and crowd out the fertile ones. Hence 
the unproductive ‘state of many beds of fine 
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varieties where this has taken place.e. Afew | 


sterile plants, perhaps one-tenth, are necessa- 
ry to cause fertility to the others. 


THE ENRAGED ELEPHANT. 

Speaking of the recent savage perform- 
ance of the elephant at Baton Rouge, the 
Advocate says : 

It is suposed, that the original cause of 
the elephant’s fury, was a piece of tobacco 
which had very imprudently been given to 
him by some of the spectators at the exhibi- 
tion, on the day previous. The extraordina- 
ry sagacity of an animal like the elephant 
is not to be fearlessly tampered with. And 
here, we will relate an incident in proof of 
this well known fact: Some years ago, dur- 
ing our sojourn at Monroe, in this State, a 
menagerie, having an elephant, (probably 
the identical one spoken of above,) stopped 
at the town to exhibit for a few days. One 
afternoon a young man, a clerk in a store, 
offered the elephant a piece of tobacco, 
which, taking with his trunk, he placed in 
his mouth; but quickly perceiving the im- 
position to which he had basely been sub- 
jected, he grew vehemently enraged, lashed 
his trunk furiously about, pierced the air 
with his neighings, and would follow the 
young man with his eyes, during the rest of 
the afternoon. That night, about 12 o'clock, 
he broke loose from his station, and, as if 
guided by some secret knowledge, made di- 
rectly for the store, in the back room of 
which his tormenter slept; and tearing up 
by the roots several large china trees in front 
of the building, he then battered down the 
door, effected his entrance, and rushed into 
the room where the young man was asleep, 
giving him barely time to escape with his 
life. The monstrous midnight invader, after 
performing sundry works of mischief, left 
the store, and was finally captured by his 
keeper. 








PERILOUS ADVENTURE IN THE Mam- 
motH Cave —The following incident is re- 
lated of a party who visited the Mammoth 
Cave last spring :— 

“A wedding party went to this cave to 
spend the honey-moon. While there, they 
went to visit those beautiful portions of the 
cave which lie beyond the river ‘ Jordan.’ 
(This is the subterranean river which flows 
in utter darkness through a part of the vast 
cavern.) In order to do this, a person has 
to sail down the river nearly a mile, before 
reaching the avenue which leads off from 
the river to the opposite side, for there is no 
shore or landing-place between the point that 
is below on the other, for the river fills the 
whole width of one avenue of the cave, and 
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is several feet deep where the side walls de- 
sccnd into the water. This party had as- 
cended the river, visited the cave beyond, and 
had again embarked on the water for their 
return homeward. Atter they had ascended 
the river about half way, some of the party, 
who were in high glee, got into a frolic and 
overturned the boat. ‘Their lights were all 
extinguished, their matches wet, the boat 
filled with water and sunk immediately, and 
there they were, ‘in the blackness of dark- 
ness, up to their chins in water. 

“ No doubt they would have all been lost 
had it not been for the guide’s great presence 
of mind. He charged them to remain per- 
fectly still, for if they moved a single step 
they might get out of their depth in water, 
and swimming would not avail them, for 
they could not see where to swimto. He 
knew that if they could bear the coldness of 
the water any length of time, they would be 
safe, for another guide would be sent from 
the cave house to see what had become of 
them. And in this perilous condition, up to 
their mouths in water, in the midst of dark- 
ness more than night, four miles under 
ground, they remained for upward of five 
hours, at the end of which time another 
guide came to their relief. Matthew, or 
Mat, the guide who rescued them, told me 
that when he got to where they were, his fel- 
low-guide, Stephen, (the aeehen of the 
cave,) was swimming around the rest of the 
party, cheering them, and directing his move- 
ments, while swimming, by the sound of 
their voices, which were raised, one and all, 
in prayer and supplication for deliverance. 

‘Southern paper. 





Powek oF ImMacrnaTion.—-A few years since 
Elijah Barns, of Pennsylvania, killed a rattle- 
snake in his field without injury to himseif, 
and immediately after put on his son’s waist- 
coat, mistaking it for his own, both being of 
one colour. He returned to his house, and on 
attempting to button his waiscoat, he found 
to his astonishment that it was much too 
small. His imagination was now wrought to 
a high pitch, and he instantly conceived the 
idea that he had been bitten imperceptibly by 
the snake, and was thus swollen from the 
poison. He grew suddenly very ill, and took 
to his bed. ‘The family, in great alarm and 
confusion, summoned three physicians, and 
the usual remedies were prescribed and ad- 
ministered. The patient, however, grew 
worse and worse every minute, until at length 
his son came home with his father’s waist- 
coat dangling about him. ‘The mistery was 
instantly unfolded, and the patient being re- 
lieved from his imaginary apprehensions, dis- 
missed his physicians and was restored to his 
wonted health.—Country paper. 
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This bird belongs to that class which is 
distinguished by long legs destitute of fea- 
thers, and embraces a considerable variety 
of size, nature and habits. The length of 
leg and neck gives many of them an awk- 
wark appearance in flight: but the crane 
while wading in shallow water, in search 
of its food, often presents an aspect rather 
stately and graceful. They are net un- 
common on our shores, nor even on some 
of our inland streams; but they prefer 
lonely places, and are not familiar to eyes 
accustomed only to our frequented river- 
sides and groves. 

The crane attracted attention from very 
ancient times, by its orderly movements in 
migratory flocks. ‘The regularity of its 
passages from country to country is alluded 
to in the scriptures, as a proof of the 
wisdom and power of the Creator, in direct- 
ing his irrational creatures, and one of the 
evidences which the revolution of the sea- 
sons presents, that we may trust him with 
confidence, to guide, protect and bless us. 
Some extravagant tales have been told of 
the sagacity displayed by the companies of 
cranes on their annual flights. The follow- 
ing from Harper’s Family Library, Vol. 
98, is a specimen : 
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“The sentinels of gregarious birds were 
observed by the ancients, anc legends told 
of them no less exaggerated than those of 
our modern crow-courts. ‘ The cranes,’ 
says Aristotle, as we may translate the pas- 
sage, ‘ have a leader, as well as sentinels 
placed in their rear rank, so that their alarm- 
all may be heard.” Pliny gives a still 
more minute detail of their proceedings. 
Speaking of their migration, he says: 
‘They put not themselves in their journey, 
nor set forward without a council called 
before, and a general consent. They fly 
aloft, because they would have a better 
prospect to see before them; and for this 
purpose a captain they chuse to guide them, 
whom the rest follow. In the rereward be- 
hind there be certain of them set and dis- 
posed to give signal by their manner of cry, 
for to range orderly in ranks, and keep 
close together in array: and this they do 
by turns, each one hiscourse. They main- 
tain a sect watch all night long, and have 
their sentinels. These stand on one foot, and 
hold a little stone within the other, which 
by falling from it if they should chance to 
sleep, might awaken them, and _ reprove 
them for their negligence. Whiles these 
watch, all the rest sleep, couching their 
heads under their wings; and one while 
they rest on one foot, and other whiles they 
shift to the other. ‘The captain beareth up 
his head aloft into the air, and giveth signal 
to the rest what is to be done.’ ” 
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The number of sailor boarders, within the 
year ending the Jsi inst. is 4114, or 1136 more 
than during the year preceding. Of the 
whole number, about eight-tenths have at- 
tended the weekly temperance meetings, and 
one-half the weekly prayer meetings held in 
the house. An average of one-third have at- 
tended morning and evening family worship ; 
while at least seven-tenths have frequented 
the house of God on the Sabbath. It has been 
a most pleasing sight, on a Sabbath morning, 
to see from one to two hundred, all trim and 
steady, turn out to hear the gospel preached. 
More than half of the boarders have given the 
sailor’s pledge to abstain entirely from the use 
of intoxicating liquors: and, far as we 
know, the pledge is almost invariably kept. 
Under such influences, several of these men— 
how many the Lamb’s book of life will show 
—have become new creatures in Christ Je- 
sus. 

Two hundred and seventeen, from various 
causes, have been true objects of charity, such 
asno good Samaritan would pass by on the 
other side ; while about 600 others have been 
unable to pay in full for their board. It has 
been the sincere desire and effort of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to place the Home on a 
permanent, self-supporting foundation; and 
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this could have been done by saying to the 
homeless and destitute sailors, Depart in 
peace, be ye warmed and filled, without giv- 
ing them those things which are needful to the 
body. But this course would neither have sat- 
istied the Christian community, nor their own 
consciences, especially as the grand object of 
the institution Is not to make money, but to 
save men. Its influence has been immensely 
great and good. 

The Boston Seamen’s Friend Society, are 
now making arrangements for the erection of 
a new Sailor's Home, which shall cost from 
twenty to thirty thousand dollars. 

In other places also, within the past year, 
new zeal has been manifested in establishin 
Sailor’s Homes, or in furnishing them wit 
the gospel and other religious blessings. Par- 
ticularly in Alexandria, Newark, Brooklyn, 
New Haven, New London, Providence, New 
Bedford, Salem, Newburyport and Ports- 
mouth. 

In Albany, a Church has recently been pur- 
chased for a Bethel; and in Troy a Bethel 
Preacher is just entering on his Jabors. The 
American Bethel Society, whose office is at 
Buffalo, is engaged in promoting the good of 
watermen in every practicable way. 

From Oswego, Cleveland, Chicago, Cincin- 
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nati, and other places, we hear of good ac- 
complished, or in sure prospect, in the Bethel 
cause. 

The prospect now is, that the law regulat- 
ing the grog rations in the Navy will soon be 
abolished, and her sons be as temperate and 
free, as they are gallant and brave. 

The Sailor’s Magazine, now in the sixteenth 
year of its publication, has a monthly circula- 
tion of 4000 copies. 

A considerable number of societies have 
been organized, and about sixty of our auxill- 
aries have aided the Parent Society within the 
last year. 

Our devoted sailor missionaries, Frederick 
O. Nelson and Olutf Peterson, are still ptose- 
cuting their work in the ports and vicinities 
of Gottenburg and Stockholm, Sweden. @ 

The quarterly reports and letters of F. O. 
Nelson, as published in the Sailor’s Magazine, 
have awakened a very general and lively in- 
terest both in his personand mission. During 
one portion of the year, we have seen him go- 
ing from vessel to vessel in the port of Got- 
tenburg, dispensing Bibles, evangelical books, 
and tracts; warning, exhorting and entreating 
his brethren of the sea with all long suffering 
and forbearance. Sometimes in the cabin, 
directing the eye of the ship-master or officer 
to the Lamb of God; and then in the fore- 
castle, praying with the sailor overwhelmed 
with a sense of his guilt and danger. Some- 
times standing on the wharf, fearlessly plead- 
ing the cause of his Master, and then leading 
meetings for prayer and exhortation in private 
rooms. Sometimes eating his bread with 
gladness with some family which sympathi- 
ses with him in his labors; and then minis- 
tering to the temporal necessities of the dis- 
tressed, from his annual salary of one hundred 
dollars, contributed by the American Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. 

Then we have seen him organizing Sab- 
bath schools and temperance socities. In 
these schools scores of children are commen- 
cing their journey toheaven. Whole districts 
of country have become temperate through 
his instrumentality, and the temperance socie- 
ties formed number from 50 to 500 members 
each. 

During the season when there are few sai- 
lors in port we have seen him making a three 
months’ tour into the interior, travelling 533 
English miles, mostly on foot, through forests 
and mountains, snow and ice. And wherev- 
er the sailor missionary has gone, he has been 
like the angel in the sun, all light and all 
heat. When he has stopped to rest by the 
way, like his master at Jacob’s well, he has 
spoken of the water of life. When he has 
spent a night in a family, they have found they 
have entertained an angel unawares. 

He assumes, not the ttle or office of a 
preacher, but that of a book pedlar; and m 
this humble capacity tells the story of the 
cross wherever he can find ears to hear and 
hearts to feel. And these have not been 
wanting. In many instances persons were 
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converted to Christ in families where he tar- 
ried but a little season. In one place he left 
some 20 spirtual children, in another about 
50, and in four other places about 200. 

Of Peterson, in Stockholm, we have also 
the best assurance that a more pious, steady, 
persevering and diligent laborer in his voca- 
tion cannot be found. Whiie recording the 
above in respect to Nelson, we learn that Pe- 
terson’s labors also are crowned with a simi- 
lar success. His reports we hope hereafter 
to receive and spread before the public in the 
Sailor’s Magazine. His salary is also $l(0 a 
year. 

The Rey. E. E. Adams has been appointed 
successor of Mr. Sawtell, at Havre, 

Honolulu is fast increasing in its commer- 
cial importance. In addition to a large num- 
ber of whale ships, forty-five merchant ves- 
sels stopped at Honolulu during the year end- 
ing December, 1842. ‘Thus 1487 Briush and 
American seamen, besides those connected 
with ships of war, were brought within the 
sphere of our chaplain’s labors. From various 
sources we learn that he is prosecuting his 
labors vigorously and with the most gratify- 
ing success. In addition to the ordinary du- 
ties of a chaplain, he is publishing, without 
expense to the society, a temperance paper, 
called “ The Seamen’s Friend.” It is doing 
much good. 
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Anecdote from Hannah Mfore. 

The following anecdode is copied from a 
letter from Mrs. Hannah More to her sister, 
dated in 1782, and published in the account 
of her life by W. Roberts: 


“The other morning, the captain of one of 
Commodore Johnson's Dutch brigs breakfast- 
ed at Sir Charles Middleton’s, and related the 
following litle anecdote: One day he went 
out of his own ship to dine on board another. 
W hile he was there, a storm arose, which, in 
a short time, made an entire wreck of his 
own ship, to which 1t was impossible for him 
to return. He had left on board two little 
boys, one four the other five years old, under 
the care of a peor black servant. The people 
struggled to get out of the sinking ship into a 
large boat, and the poor black took his two 
little children, tied them into a bag, and put 
in a little pot of sweetmeats for them, slung 
them across his shoulder, and put them into 
the boat. The boat by this time was full; 
the black was stepping into it himself, but 
was told by the master there was no room 
for him—that either he or the children must 
perish, for the weight of both would sink the 
boat. The exalted heroic negro did not hesi- 
tate a moment. ‘Very well,’ said he, ‘give 
my duty to my master, and tell him I beg 
pardon for all my faults; and then—guess 
the rest—plunged to the bottom, never to rise 
again till the sea shall give up her dead.” 
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MINERALS—No. 1. 
Quar'z. 

On page 125, something was said about a 
white stone with a black spot in it, which I 
found in the street when I was a boy, and 
how its singular appearance led me to look 
at others, and to ask questions and read books 
about them. Stones are some of the most 
common and cheapest things in the world ; 
and any boy can make a collection of them 
without spending money. One of the best 
things about it is, that he can do it himself. 
You should have a shelf to keep them on. 
In a drawer they would get knocked together 
or displaced by opeeing and shutting it. 

Quariz.—The best stone io begin with 1s 
quartz. It is one of the most common in 
many places, but often mixed with others. It 
has different shapes and colors, as white, red, 
brown, yellow, green, and purple, and is al- 
ways hard enough to write on glass and to 
strike fire with steel. When two pieces are 
struck together, they give a spark of fire in 
the dark. Children sometimes call them fire- 
stones. 

There are many pieces of quartz among our 
city paving stones. When you see a horse’s 
feet strike fire on the ground, you may be 
pretty sure that his irou shoe hit a piece of 
quartz. lt is commonly a very durable stone, 
and may lie a hundred years on the ground, 
or in a wall, without being injured by the 
rain, snow, heat, or cold. 

Uses. —Quartz, though so common, of so 
many shapes and colors, and so durable, is 
yet not much used. It is hard to cut or 
break, and is in irregular shapes, so that it 
does not make good building stone. It is 
sometimes laid in stone walls in the country, 
and shoemakers always have it for lap-stones. 
But its principal uses are for sanding floors 
and making glass. The waves of the ocean 
and lakes grind quariz stones to sand, which 
is brought to our houses in vessels or carts. 
It is mixed with lime for mortar, and some- 
times with clay for bricks and pottery, to keep 
them from melting when baked. 

To make glass, potash or soda is mixed 
with quariz-sand and heated. Quartz cannot 
be melted in a furnace alone; but with an al- 
kali it grows soft and runs like water, and 
then is shaped into tumblers, boitles, vials, 
plates for window-panes, lookmg-glasses, &c. 

Quartz is made of a kind of earth called 
silex, Which means flint in Latin, and which 
isa white, rough powder when pure. Jasper, 
chalcedony, onyx, agate, piteh-stone, and flint 
are all like first cousins to quartz, being much 
like it in composition, lLardness, brittleness, 
and durability. Some of these are very beau- 
tiful; and, when ground and polished, are 
put into breast-pins, rings, seals, &c. and sell 
for high prices. But perhaps quartz crystals 
are more beautiful than any of them. The 
finest are as clear as glass, and are regularly 
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shaped, with six flat sides, and a pyramid 
at the end, polished all over. 

Let any young person begin to collect as 
many kinds as possible, and he shall hear of 
other stones hereafier. One thing at a ume— 
that is the proper way to learn. 

Bores and Labels for Minerals.—Stiff white 
papers, cut and folded into little trays or boxes, 
are very good to hold minerals, and make 
them look very neat and orderly. Dark col- 
ored paper sometimes makes white ones ap- 
pear to more advantage; and delicate ones 
should be placed on cotton. They may be 
labelled, if large, with written paper, stuck 
on with Gum Arabic or paste. 
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Tue Rev. Dr. Worrr.—On the 10th 
of January, Dr Wolff was at Ezeroom, 
Persia, endeavoring to recruit his strength 
for a journey over the mountains to Trebi- 
zonde. ‘lhe London papers say that at Te- 
heran the Doctor was received in the kind- 
est manner by Col. Shiel, her majesty’s en- 
voy, who sent a government golam to meet 
him. He left Teheran in a tuckrawan (a 
sort of litter,) and by easy stages reached 
‘Tabreez. Here judicious treatment enabled 
him to proceed towards Ezeroom. 

On reaching the Turkish frontier, owing 
to the immense accumulation of snow, he 
was obliged to proceed on horseback, and 
after great bodily suffering, he reached Eze- 
room on the 4th January, completely ex. 
hausted. As soon as her Majesty’s commis- 
sioner, the kind-hearted Col. Willams, R. 
A., heard of the Doctor’s approach, he rode 
as far as the last pass to meet him, and es- 
corted him into the town. 

Dr. Wolff is too ill to write to any one, 
and cannot move from the sofa; it is, how- 
ever, hoped that the kind attentions of Col. 
Williams will enable him to proceed in about 
a fortnight to ‘l'rebizonde. 

A paragraph having gone the round of 
the papers stating that Dr. Wolff never was 
in personal danger at Bokhara, and that he 
could have left when he pleased, and as such 
a statement was probably intended to weaken 
the sympathy every Englishman must feel 
for this noble minded man, who exposed 
himself to such terrible suffermgs in attempt- 
ing the release of two British envoys, Capt. 
Grover thmks it right to state that Dr. 
Wolff was in the greatest danger during 
the whole period of his stay at Bokhara— 
that guards were placed round his bed, and 
that he was indebted for his escape to Mirza 
Kouli Khan, the Persian ambassador, who 
refused to leave Bokhara without him. 

Boston Transcript. 
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A Propicy—Tue Suave ARITHMETI- 
c1an.—A few months since, an account of 
a negro of an extraordinary faculty for num- 
bers, belonging to Mr. P. McLemore, of 
Madison co. Ala. was put inthe papers. Mr. 
McLemore was in town on Monday, and we 
had an opportunity of witnessing the powers 
of calculation of this anomaly in mind. 

He is an idot as to every thing else, and 
for that reason, has never performed any la- 
bor, though of stout person, weighing near- 
ly two hundred. ‘To the question, “ how 
many are 153 multiplied by 359?” he an- 
swered, “ fifty-six thousand, four hundred 
and fifty-seven,’ almost without hesitation. 
So also 976 by 837 ? answer, 816,912; 521 
by 837? ans. 182,871. He also solved 
questions in division, with a facility that beg- 
gars all counting-room calculation ; such as 
how many seventecens in 576? how many 
nineteenths in 783? &c. ‘To test his com- 
prehension of numbers over a million, he 
was asked how many were 1362 multiplied 
by 1258? During the pause of three or 
four minutes, we were not able to detect 
any evidences of mental effort in his coun- 
tenance, and doubted whether he was think- 
ing at all. But to the astonishment of all, 
he answered, “seventeen hundred and 
twelve thousand, thirty-four.”’ 

The negro does not know a letter, or fig- 
ure, or any other representation of num- 
bers, or ideas. He speaks to no one, except 
when spoken to. His forehead is long and 
covered with hair within an inch and a half 
above the eyebrows. But the volume, from 
temple to temple, is deep beyond compari- 
son. He is nineteen years old, but has the 
appearance of thirty. He has never been 
taught to understand (perhaps has never 
heard, as he has never before been from 
home, where no one could teach him) the 
forms of mathematical questions or prob- 
lems, other than those of simple addition, 
multiplication and division. Superior even 
to Sir Isaac Newton in this single faculty, 
he is destitute of every other that is neces- 
sary to render it available for any practica- 
ble purpose. 

He is unable to communicate his process 
to others. The basis uf his reckoning must 
be decimal, or some other even number ; 
for questions involving odd numbers require 
a longer time for their solution. When 
solving such, he has a mysterious mnemo- 
technic sign by placing his left fore finger 
in the corner of his left eye, and then draw- 
ing it down across his mouth. Such is the 
‘scientific negro” from Alabama—a be- 
ing of one idea.—Columbus ( Tenn.) Obs. 
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The New Postage Bil’. 

The following are given in the papers as 
the principal items of the new Postage Law, 
which is to take effect on and after the first 
of July next: 


1. All single letters, for a distance less than 
300 miles, shall pay five cents postage—over 
300 miles, ten cents. 

2. Every letter weighing no more than half 
an ounce shail be deemed a single letter, no 
matter how many pieces it may contain; and 
between that and one ounce shall be deemed 
double, and so on. 

3. Members of Congress to receive and send 
letters free, all the year round. 

4. No one else to frank, except Ex-Presi- 
dents and their widows. 

5. All letters and packets, &c. which pass 
free through the mail, and all Government 
postage to be paid for out of the Treasury. 

6. Newspapers to go out of the mail, with- 
out subjecting the readers or carriers to any 
penalty, 

7. Private posts for carrying newspapers to 
be allowed. 

8. All deficiencies between the revenue of 
the Department and the expenses (limited to 
four and a half millions) to be paid out of the 
public Treasury. 

§. No private mails for the regular trans- 
mission of letters over mail routes, to be al- 
lowed, under heavy penalties. 

10. All newspapers of 1900 square inches 
or less, to go free for 30 miles from the place 
where printed; between that and 100 miles, 
half a cent postage; over 200 miles, one cent. 

ll. Newspapers are to have a free ex- 
change as heretofore. 

12. Newspapers having the largest cireu- 
lation are to have the publication of the list 
of letters. 

Lire AND Deratu or two Twin Sis- 
TErs.—Died, on Thursday morning last, 
Miss Mary Peters, and ou the Sunday fol- 
lowing her twin sister, Miss Betsey Peters, 
aged 73 years and 4 months. ‘These twin 
sisters had always lived together in the ut- 
most loveand harmony. ‘They appeared to 
live only for each other, and have repeated- 
ly been heard to say that they had no wish 
to survive each other an hour. 

Their death was very singular and re- 
markable. That of the first was very sud- 
den, while im the act of rising from her bed. 
‘There was no one in the house except her 
twin sister who was in bed with her. The 
first to give the alarm was an aged sister, 
nearly eighty years of age, (who in the 
Providence of God happened to be passing 
the house an hour after,) and hearing the 
groans of her surviving sister, went in and 
found her sitting in a chair, and uttering the 


most piteous moans, and saying, Mary is 
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Morsre’s Macnetic Teuterarpn. — Mr. 
Dwight received orders through the Tele- 
graph, on Saturday last, from a lady living at 
University Place, to forward the Penny Mag- 
azine to her address, as a subscriber, com- 
mencing with the volume. She was immedi- 
ately informed that it would be forwarded as 
directed, thus saving a jaunt down Broadway, 
and getting her errand done as correctly and 
in much less time. We predict that it will 
not be long before it will be a common thing 
to do business between the extremes of our 
city by the ‘Telegraph. 

N. Y. Express of Monday. 


dead! Mary is dead! She continued so for 
a few hours, refusing all comfort or conso- 
lation, when she became unconscious of eve- 
ry thing around her, and gradually sunk 
a\vay without any apparent disease, until 
Sund: Ly noon, and died without a struggle, 
‘They were both interred in one grave. 
Salem Gazette. 


‘“ Poeetes.”—As there appears to be a 
doubt what kind of fish is intended to be 
de: signated by the New York word “Pog- 
gy,” the following illustration has been ob- 
tained from the highly interesting and valu- 
able Report on the Fishes of Massachu- 
setts, by Dr. D. H. Storer, which was pub- 
lished by the Legislature in 1839. ‘They 
are taken in large quantities in Buzzard’'s 
Bay and the Vineyard Sound, but have 
not been met with in Massachusetts Bay 
until within a few years. They are not to 
be found in the Boston market. 

Order—Acanthopterygh ; family IV.— 
Sparoides ; genus—Pagrus ; species, Ar- 
grops—Big Porgee Scapog. ‘The latter 





Tue First Sarp.—The ark built by Noah 
was the first, as well as the largest vessel of 
which we have any account. Her tonnage 
was nearly ten times greater than that of the 
largest ship of the line in our navy, being esti- 
mated at 42,000 tons. Her proporticns would 
be considered good even now, after the accu- 
mulated experience of ages in ship building, 
although her model was not best adapted for 
speed. Allowing 1S inches to the cubit, her 
length was 450 feet, 75 feet beam, and 45 fvet 
depth of hold.—Selected. 
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is the name by which this fish is known in 
the Vineyard ‘Sound. 


AN OLD FISHERMAN. 
[Boston Courier. 
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The Words of Lockerman to his Son. 

My son, I wish thee to observe these six 
maxims, which comprehend all the morality 
of the ancients and moderns. 

1. Have no attachment to the world, but 
in proportion to the short duration of thy 
life. 

2. Serve God with all that fervor which 
the need thou hast of Him demands. 

3. Labor for the other life that awaits 
thee, and consider the time it must endure. 

4. Strive to escape that fire, out of which 
those who are once cast in can never 
escape. 

5. If thou has temerity enough to sin, 
measure beforehand the strength thou shalt 
require to endure the fire of hell, and the 
chastisements of God. 

6. When thou wishest to transgress, seek 
for a place where God cannot see thee. 





Easy Metnop or Breakrnc GLass IN ANY 
REQUIRED Drrection.—Dip a piece of worsted 
thread in spirits of turpentine, wrap it round 
the glass in the direction that you require it 
to be broken, and then set fire to the thread. 
Or apply a red-hot wire round the glass—and 
if it does not immediately crack, throw eold 
water on it while the wire remains hot. Ry 
this means, glass that is broken may often be 
fashioned and rendered useful for a variety of 
purposes. 
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Receipts fromhan old Cookery Book. 

Bread and Butter Pudding.—Cut slices of 
bread, butter them, and put a layer at the 
bottom of a dish, and cover them with stoned 
raisins. Put layers of bread and butter alter- 
nately till the dish is full. Make a rich cus- 
tard of 6 eggs to a quart of milk, and pour on 
the top. Bake it 3-4 of an hour, and eat it 
with sugar. 

Orange Pudding.—Take the peel of two 
large sweet oranges, grate and beat it witha 
pound of sugar, and add the juice of the or- 
anges. Add a pint of cream, two dry bis- 
cuits and half a pound of butter, and warm it 
on the coals. Then put in the yolks of 12 
eggs beaten together, stir the whole, and bake 
them in a thin puff paste, like a custard. 

CEMENT FOR Cuina Ware.—Get a spoon- 
ful of white lead ground in oil, at the paint- 
er’s, rub it on the broken edges, and tie them 
together for a few days; they will unite. 

Anorner.—Take a bit of quick lime, about 
as large as a walnut, dip it into water, take it 
out immediately, and leave it ull it falls in 
powder. Then rub the broken edges with the 
white of an egg, sprinkle them with the lime 
powder, and bind them together for a few 
hours. 





Maxims. 

The greatest advantage that a man can pro- 
enre for his children, is to have them well 
educated. 

Men, because of speech, have the advan- 
tage over the beasts; but brutes are prefer- 
able to men whose language is indecent. 

The excelleacy of many discourses consists 
in their brevity. 

Two things are inseparable from lying— 
many promises, and many excuses. 
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Deceivers, liars, and all persons who lead 
an irregular lite, are intoxicated by the pros- 
perity which smiles upon them in all things ; 
but that intoxication Is the just recompense of 
their evil actions. 

He lives in true repose, who bridles the 
passions. 

It isin vain to expect these five things from 
the following persons: a present {rom a poor 
man; services from a lazy man; succor from 
an enemy; counsel from an envious man; 
and true love from a prude. 

It is unbecoming the character of a wise 
man to commit the fault for which he re- 
proves others. 

Regulate your thoughts when notat study. 
A man is thinking, even while at work. 
Why may he not be thinking about some- 
thing that is useful ? 





The facility with which the overland jour- 
ney from England to India is now performed, 
is proved by the great number of ladies who 
undertake it alone, and without any mishap 
ever occurring. On board of the Great Liver- 
pool there was a very young lady, daughter 
of a General in India, who was quite unat- 
tended. She herself had to settle for her 
transit through to Egypt, and started from 
Alexandria for Suez with the rest of the pas- 
sengers, with the fullest confidence of joining 
her parents in safety. 





According to the statistics of Paris, (says 
the Quotidienne,) that cily contains only one 
baker for every 1664 inhabitanis, but one wine 
dealer for every 83. If this statement be cor- 
rect, Father Mathew would be a very useful 
person among them. 





Burial Places of British Poets. 


Shakspeare, as every one knows, was 
buried in the chancel of the church at 
Stratford, where there is a monument to his 
memory. Chapman and Shirley are bu- 
ried in St. Giles’ in the Fields; Marlowe 
in the church-yard of St. Paul’s, Debtford ; 
Fletcher and Massinger in the church-yard 
of St. Savior’s, Southwark; Dr. Donne in 
Old St. Paul’s; Edmund Waller in Bea. 
consfield church-yard ; Milton in the church- 
yard of St. Giles’, Cripplegate; Butler in 
the church-yard of St. Paul’s, Covent Gar- 
den ; Otway, no one knows where; Garth 
in the church at Harrow; Pope in the 
church at Twickenham ; Swift in St. Pat- 
rick’s, Dublin; Savage in the church-yard 
of St. Peter’s, Bristol; Parnell at Chester, 
where he died on his way to Dublin; Dr. 
Young at Welwyn, in Hertfordshire, of 
which place he was the rector ; ‘Thomson 
in the church-yard at Richmond, in Sur- 
rey ; Collins in St. Andrew’s church, at 
Chichester; Gray in the church-yard of 
Stoke-Pogeis, where he conceived his “ Ele. 
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gy; Goldsmith in the church-yard of the 
‘Temple church, “all ocean for his grave ;”’ 
Churchill in the church-yard of St. Mar. 
tin’s, Dover; Cowper in the church at 
Dereham ; Chatterton in a church-vard 
belonging to the parish of St. Andrew, Hol. 
born; Burns in St. Michael’s, Dumfries ; 
Byron in the church at Hucknall, near 
Newstead ; Crabbe at Trowbridge; Cole- 
ridge in the church at Highgate ; Sir Wal- 
ter Scott in Dryburgh Abbey ; Southey in 
Crossthwait church, near Keswick; Shel- 
ley, “beneath one of the antique, weed- 
grown towers surrounding ancient Rome ;” 
Keats, beside him, “ under the pyramid, 
which is the tomb of Cesitus ;” end Thomas 
Campbell in * Poets’ Corner,” Westminster 
Abbey.— Selected, 





IMPORTANT HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, 

We examied, a few days since, at the buok- 
store of Messrs. Bartlett & Welford, two large 
folio volumes, of 1000 pages-each, of manu- 
scripts relative to Texas. We learn, from 
these gentlemen, that these volumes were 
collected by the late Lord Kingsborough, an 
Irish nobleman, who published, about fifteen 
years since, a magnificent work on the An- 
tiquites of Mexico. From a slight exaimina- 
tion of the manuscripts which embrace the 
period between 1689 and 1770, we should 
think them of great importance at the present 
moment in settling ithe boundary of Texas. 
In fact, one of the documents seemed to re- 
late particularly to this subject. The earlier 
papers contained curious narratives of the 
missionaries and travellers who first traversed 
that country. These MSS. should fall into 
the hands of some one who will make a 
proper use of them. 

CorRRESPONDENCE.—We receive many ex- 
pressions of approbation, from different quar- 
ters, calculated to encourage us in the course 
we have pursued in conducting the Penny 
Magazine. We give the following as a spe- 
cimen. It is from the pen of a literary friend, 
a lady whose taste, judgment, and long ex- 
perience as a writer, are such as to render her 
opinions peculiarly worthy of respect and 
confidence : 


‘“T am much pleased with the American 
Penny Magazine. It contains much infor- 
mation of foreign countries, ancient nations, 
and modes of past times, little known to us, 
and much useful knowledge of what immedi- 
ately concerns us. When aiienuon is turned 
to these, they wall tend, it is to be hoped, to 
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banish bad taste and the imoral influence of 
the frivolous and extravagant tales with which 
the publications of the present day abound. 
Be not discouraged: good taste and morals 
will outlive these ephemera.” 


Forgicn LanuvaGces.—Our readers may ex- 
pect ofien to find, in this magazine, short, 
select extracts from French, Spanish, and 
other foreign writers; and we shall always 
be happy to receive translations of them. 
Wishing to do what may be in our power to 
encourage all to the acquisition of branches 
of knowledge so interesting and useful, we 
shall endeavor to present all the facilities in 
our power, to those who have leisure and in- 
clination to use them. - 





We give below a notice of the life of Cle- 


ment Marot, the father of the French poets, 
with a specimen of his composition, which is 
in the language of his tme—the 16th cen- 
tury. He was strictly the poet of the Re- 
formation, to which France confessedly owes, 
through him, the germ of her poetry. He 
wrote psalms and hymns to the music of the 
frivolous and immoral songs before in use, 
and with such success that the latter were 
abandoned for the former, 


“Tn court, in camp and grove ;” 


and thus he greatly promoted the principles 
of the Reformation throughout the kingdom. 


Oeuvres Choisies de Clement Marot. 
A Paris, 1808. 


Clément Marot, le plus célebre poete de 
‘ancien Parnasse francais, naquit 4 Cahors 
en 1495. 

Les muses entourerent, pour ainsi dire, 
son berceau. Son pere, Jean Marot, né prés 
de Caen, d’abord poete en titre de la reine 
Anne de Bretagne, ensuite valet-de-chambre 
de Francois ler, faisait les meilleurs vers de 
son temps. Clément surpassa bientot son 
pere, et ne fut suivi que de loin dans la meme 
earriere poétique par Michel son fils. 

Le meérite de Clément Marot, e’e:. d’avoir 
le premier débrouillé notre poésie naissante, 
d avoir fait le meilleur usage qu’il fut possible 
de notre langue, telle qu’elle étoit alors, et 
d'etre resté, encore de nos jours, le modele du 
genre naif et graieux qui porte son nom. 

Le sévere Despréaux a dit de lui: 

Imitons de Marot l’élégant badinage ; 

Ce qui est encore plus, l’inimitable La Fon- 
laine a daigné l‘appelerson maitre ; Chaulieu 
se plaisait & faire parler son langage aux 
Graces francaises; et J.-B. Rousseau, aprés 
avoir presque copié dans ses épigrammes, a 
tenté vainement de latteindre dans ses épitres. 
C’est lui seul, de nos premiers poetes, que cite 
Fenélon dans sa belle leitre a l’académie, 
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quand il regrette ce que notre vieux langage 
avait de court, de naturel, de vil, de hardi, et 
de passionné. Enfin si Marot pendant sa vie 
fut aimé de Francois ler, pour qui ses vers 
respirent un attachement véritable, un siecle 
et demi apres, le grave et vertueux Turenne 
faisait ses délices de le lire, et quelquefois de 
limiter. 





Chant de May. 
En ce beau mois délicieux 
Arbres, lleurs, et agriculture, 
Qui durant l’yver soucieux 
Avez esté en sepulture, 
Sortez, pour servir de pasture 
Aux troupeaux de plus grand pasteur: 
Chascun de vous en sa nature 
Louez le nom du Createur. 


Les servans d’amour furieux 
Parlent de i’amour vaine et dure, 
Ou vous, vrais amans curieux, 
Parlez de l’amour sans laydure: 
Allez aux champs sur la verdure 
Ouyr l’oyseau parfaict chanteur ; 
Mais du plaisir, si peu qu’il dure, 
Louez Je nom du Créateur. 


Quand vous verrez rire les cieux, (20) 
Et la terre en sa floriture; 

Quand vous verrez devant vos yeux 
Les eaux luy bailler nourriture, 

Sur peine de gran’ forfaicture, 

Et d’estre larron et menteur, 

N’en louez nulle creature, 

Louez le nom du Createur. 





N.W Puplications. 


‘“ Catlin’s North American Portfolio—Hunt- 
ing Scenes and Amusements of the Rocky 
Mountains and Prairies of America—from 
Drawings and Notes of the Author, made 
during 8 years travel among 48 of the wildest 
and most remote Tribes of Savages of North 
America. Ceorge Catlm, Egyptian Hall, Pic- 
adilly, London, 1844. [(C> 25 colored prints, 
12 by 18 inches each.” 


This is a portfolio of twenty-five highly 
colored prints, copied from some of the best 
of the pictures exhibited by Mr. Catlin in the 
course of his lectures on the Western Indians, 
delivered in this city and elsewhere three or 
four years ago. With the exception of some 
cases of bad drawing and bad perspective, 
they are Very spirited and beautiful ; and they 
give far more disunct and satisfactory impres- 
sions of western scenery at different seasons 
of the year, and of the habits of the Indians, 
in their games, hunting, dances, marches, 
encampment, &c. than any other work ever 
produced. 

Among the most striking scenes are several 
which will doumless be recollected by those 
of our readers who have seen the origina] 
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paintings :—a buflalo hunt in the disguise of 
white wolf skins; hunting buflalos on snow- 
shoes—(in the foreground is Catlin’s celebra- 
ted dying buffalo); Indian ball-playing, de- 
coying deer with a red rag, on the prai- 
ries, &c. &e. 


We understand that Messrs. Bartlett & W el- 


ord find purchasers for this splendid work, at 
$60 each. Mr. Schoolcraft’s writings will be 
more needed than ever, to explain the myste- 
ries of Indian customs and superstitions. We 
recommend again his original magazine— 
Oneota. 





‘¢ Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry and 
Geology, for the use of Schools. By James 
F. W. Johnston, of Scotland; with an intro- 
duction by John Pitkin Norton, of Connecti- 
cut; 74 pages—price 20 cents.” 

Mr. Johnston is well known by his book on 
Agriculturai Chemistry, and Mr. Norton is 
the first of our young countrymen who has 
gone abroad to study that new science, so im- 
portant to our country. 





“Report of the Commissioner of Patents 
for 1844,” 

Henry L. Ellsworth, Esq., in this publica- 
tion, has laid before us a large amount of par- 
ticulars, showing the progress of invention, 
which will be valuable to many practical 
readers. 


‘The Reporter’s Guide; containing a com- 
plete system of Short-Hand Writing, in ten 
easy lessons, with numerous illustrations ; 
governed by the analogy ol sounds, and ap- 
plicable to every language. By Keyes A. 
Bailey.” 





«¢ McCulloch’s Universal Gazetteer,” a large 
work of the geography, history, &c. of the 
principal countries and objects in the world ; 
enlarged, particularly on American subjects, 
by Daniel Haskell—a gentleman distinguished 
for learning and accuracy. 2 vols. of 1100 
pages each. Price $6,50. Harpers. 





Ilistoire de Saint Ignace de Loyola, et de 
la Compagnie de Jésus, d’apres monuments 
originaux, par le R. P. Daniel Bartoli, Jesuite, 
traduite de |'Italien et augmentée de nouveaux 
documents: & Paris, 1844. 

‘‘Crabbe’s Synonymes,’ 
double columns—S$2,37. 


’ 


enla:ged. 1 vol. 


Harpers. 





‘«¢ Humanity to Honey Bees,”’ by Ed. Town- 
ley, (a plan tor keeping bees without cruelty.) 
00 cents. 





‘Voyages round the World, from the Death 
of Capt. Cook to the present time.” 
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To the Editor of the Penny Magazine :— 

Dear Sir: The translationsof foreign poctry inserted 
in some of the numbers of your paper, have reminded 
me of a fable [ translated some years ago from the 
Spanish. It is at your service. UNA. 


[A note in the Dictionary of Talmont de Bomare 
says, the Chinese hold Sage in such estimation, that, 
for one box of it, they give two or thrce of good green 
tea | 

Tea and Sxge—A Fase. 
From the Spanish of Don Tomas De Yriarte. 


“El Te, viaiendo de! Imperiv Chino, 
Se encontro con la Salvia en el camino.” 


As Gaffer Tea, from China’s shore, 

The winds along the ocean bore, 

He happ’d with Gummer Sage to meet, 
Who thus politely him did greet: 

Good morrow, Gaffer!” loud the eried; 
* Where bound? across the ocean wide ?”? 
“Ah, Gammer!” answered Gaffer Tea, 

“© Hor Europe’s shores I cross the sea, 
And know so high I’m valued there, 

That a good price | always bear.” 


* And I,” said Gammer Sage, “ my fiiend, 
My course to distant China bend, 

For pleasing taste there much esteemed, 
And a good medicine am deemed. 

But Europe doth my worth despise ; 

There [ could ne’er to favor rse.” 


“ Bleas’d be thy voyage,” said Gaffer Tea; 
* "Phy fortune there will prosperous be ; 
For thou wilt meet with great respect 
From those who native worth negiect; 

For certes, ‘tis a truth well known 

Most people do unwilling own 

The merits of a neighbor near, 

And oft at hem will envious sneer: 

May it not be they are afraid 

Comparison with them be mide ? 

But pride feels no alarm that e’er 

They with a stranger shonld compare, 

And talents great in them decry, 

Which else would ever latent lie, 

Their merit praise, till they themselves persuade 
To worship idols which ibeir folly made.” 
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THE AMERICAN PENNY MAGAZINE 
AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 


Is published weekly, at the office of the New York 
Express, No. 112 Broadway, at 3 cents a number, (16 
pag=s lurge octavo,) or, to subscribers receiving it by 
mail, and paying in advance, $l a year. The postage 
is one cent a number for ali parts of the State, or within 
100 miles of the city, and one and a half cents for 
greater distances. Persons forwarding the money for 
five copies, will receive asixth gratis. Editors known 
to have published this advertisement, with an editorial 
notice of the work, will be supplied with it for one 
year. By the quantity, $2 a hundred. The work will 
form a volume of &32 pages annually. 


7 Postmasters are authorized to remit money with- 
out charge. 
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7 NO MONEY IN ADVANCE Tey 
Excerpt to the Editor or Publishers! 
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We particularly request the public to remember that 
mo jerson 18 authorized to receive money in advance 
for this paper, except ihe Editor or Publishers. 
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